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through dependence on Darwinism. It becomes creative and pro-
gressive with the aid of both Darwinism and vitalism. Man, society,
and nature are unified. Mumford has taken over these views. He
tells us in Tedmics and Civilization that "the very distribution of the
elements on the earth's crust, their quantity, their solubility, their
specific gravity, their distribution and chemical combinations, are
life-furthering and life-sustaining. Even the most rigorous scientific
description of the physical basis of life indicates it to be internally
teleological." Mumford is a shallow vitalist.11 And in Faith for Living
he draws the complete circle of an Emersonian oversoul around his
universe: "Men are individually nothing except in relation to that
greater reality, Man. And Man himself is nought except in relation
to that greater reality which he calls divine. Thought, art, love are
all intimations of this divinity, flickerings of man-made filaments
that connect, in our imaginations, with distant flashes in the dark
impenetrable sky." As he says in The Condition of Man, man's
destiny gives, perhaps to the cosmos, "an emergent end."
Keeping in mind these factors in the background of Mumford's
views of the organic, we can now examine the function these views
perform. Geddes and Mumford have both written in Protestant
countries, and their appeals have been addressed to many Protestants
whose ideas come from the Enlightenment. Liberal and socialist
ideas of reform made much more headway in the last century than
did those of feudal thinkers. Geddes and Mumford could not present
the ideas of De Maistre and De Bonald precisely in their original
form. But the imprint of these ideas, none the less, is stamped on
Mumford's work. We can see these ideas in Mumford's "organic"
and schematized interpretation of history. Medieval society was
organic society. In the post-medieval period it has been inorganic.
Social unity was destroyed. Fragments of medieval culture have
persisted in this inorganic period, and that constitutes the main
source of tradition. Since the eighteenth century, in particular, these
fragments have tended to disappear at an accelerated pace. In recent
years, roughly since 1870, and more noticeably since the lifetime
of Patrick Geddes, there have been signs and developments indicating
11 Once we understand Mumford's "organic** mysticism, certain aspects of his
writing are no longer confusing. His animism, for example. He tends to see
the machine in terms of an analogy with the animal organism. This explains why
he calls some machines organic and others inorganic. To him, the dock and the
railroad are inorganic; contraceptives are organic. In general, the visible is usually
inorganic and the invisible organic. Also, we see the sources of his style. His
images often tend to be of two finds: (1) analogies to the biological organism, which
on one hand relate to health or on the other refer to decay, disease, and death; (2)
analogies to the processes of vegetation.
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